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ABSTRACT 

If our colleges and uni'^ersitie 
vitb the rapidly changing society that higher e 
to what extent can this fact be laid at the doo 
ascribed to the relationships betveen policyfiak 
education and the operating leadership in ad&in 
this guestion tha€ this reprint addresses itsel 
be strong in the sense thi:*t they are willing to 
whose enthusiasm leads them into areas where th 
competence* One of the most difficult problems 
face is the trustee who has been responsible fo 
gifts to the institution or who obviously is ca 
future gifts and who attempts to use the power 
influence decisions. Only effective and enlight 
the president and board of trustees can handle 
way to insure that the public wisdom will conti 
the side of higher education. (Author/PG) 
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Board-President Relationships: 
Second Thoughts 



NilsY, Wcsscll 



Throo years ago in Kansas City I 
adilrosscd this Association on the 
subject of relations betweeJi the 
university president ami the hoard 
of trusteesJ Some two years later 
I was asked to give permission to a 
printing of my speech under ih.e 
auspices of the Association. I asked 
for a chance to reread my remarks 
belbre responding, I did reread 
tliem and was appalled, not at the 
majority of positions I had taken, 
but at enough of them to shudder 
at the thought that they might now 
be published. 

I turned down the request. Re- 
assured by the behef that that had 
ended the matter and that some of 
my earlier indiscretions would not 
now come to light. I was abruptly 
brought back to harsh reahty by a 
second telephone call and rejoinder 
which in clYect said that if you have , 

Nils Y. VViNscll Is Prostacnl ol ihc Alfred P. Skwn I uiimlation. Uc \s a Trustee of the University of 
Maine ana ii momhcr of (he f^Kird o( Itr^her FduealfiMi of New Vof k C iiy. Uo gave Ihi's uJdress ;i( tde 
dinner nevsion of ihe A(iB conferenee in AUjnta. ih.. Oetobei 18, 1973. 

lA small invitation.ii nH'ciinii fm presidents and trustees of public instiluUt^is, intended to be the 
llrst in ;i scries. Subscijuent nieetin^^s have not. however, been iield. 



changed your mind, let's hear what 
your new ideas arc. Unspoken was 
the su^ijestion that maybe any new 
iileas I had certainly could not be 
anything but better than my old 
ones, 

* * * 

The great bulk of what I said in 
1970 [ stilt believe and will repeat 
this evening, but will take care to 
indicate what I do' not now believe, 
with the reasons. 

Three years ago I began by saying 
that our colleges and universities are 
in deep trouble and that if these 
important luiman institutions are in 
deep trouble, then our country is in 
ilcep trouble, 1 do not retract that 
statement, but I now feel much less 
pessimistic, I think our institutions 
of higher education have shown 
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Ni^utis lliat (ficv lilt cIkmhsoIvos 
mil i>r llic nioMss ihes \\cr<' in in 
l^)*^!). Who closorvcs iho crovlil 1 .ini 
MvU sviro. 1 am loasi suro thai liusloos 
rci^rosonl llic most in)portant roason 
roriicvToasoJ pcvssiiinsni or iiKToasoJ 
oontuloiico. It may W that in duo 
a>urso Ihoir elYoofivo anJ positive 
rolo will l>o iiKuio plain. At the 
nioniontt C'aircNt thii^u is to 
withholil jiulgniont. 

ir I had to mako a clu)ico now, in 
uivini: credit for this change, I 
\soiild credit first the public wis- 
doin. Outraged or disgusted as niany 
people were with what was tran- 
spiring in our colleges and universi- 
ties dor the point I am ahout to 
make let nio say that tlie question 
is irrelevant )» whether thai outrage 
and disgust were justified, the great 
majority of people did not abandon 
their faith in what education could 
do to improve tholiunian condition, 
Tlie fact that an increasing percent- 
age of college age young people 
were in college, and that opportuni- 
ties for higher education were now 
more generally available than ever 
in the history of our country or the 
wx>rlcl, undoubtedly servcil to in- 
crease (he percentage of adults who 
njaintained a belief in tlie role 
education could ptay in permitting 
or insuring upsvard social and cco- 
nonu'c mobility. Something may 
have ^onc wrong, but (uoperly atui 
happily the general public was far 
froni being in a mood to throw out 
the baby with the bath water. 

None of us in higher eilucation 
can take sole credit for tliis, at least 



none of us who are or have been 
part of the contemporary scene. It 
is what has ^ transpired over the 
decades or even the centuries, not 
anytlung anyone lias di>iu* over (he 
last few years, which accounts for 
this basic acceptance of the role of 
education on (lie part of the general 
imblic. J 

But critical issues are still unre- 
solved, and only effective and en- 
lightened leadership can handle 
tlunn in a way (o insure that the 
public wisilom will contimie to be 
an ally on the side of higher 
education. 

riie increased velocity of history 
leaves us no alternative. And col- 
leges and universities do not simply 
exist in this turbulent sea. They and 
their works and tlicir graduates have 
produced it, Tliis is as it should be, 
an 1 a reason to connnend higher 
education, but it is a mistake to 
picture the typical college or uni- 
versity as siinply an island or a 
fortress which somehow must sur- 
vive. As (he instruments which have 
produced the increased velocity and 
(he turbulence, colleges and univer- 
sities obviously hold the best prom- 
ise, or perhaps even the only prom- 
ise, of inlluencing ami directing 
this change. Colleges and univcrsi- 
^ ties are not in society. They arc 
society. 

It is an intriguing paradox (iia( 
the institutions and the processes 
res|H)nsible for the increased veloc- 
ity of history are themselves most 
resistant to change in their own 
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striK'lurc »nul [>rncalurcs. IIk' 
agetits of cliaii^e, uuMuing botli llio 
iiulivitUuils ami Kio hisliimions 
whiv-li make up Amcricuti Iiii:hcr 
OvlvK-alion, ncv\l vuiilcrslaiul \\w 
m\\^xU\^K^: ol* clian^ic sviiliin Ukmu- 
solves us thorouglUy as they luulcr- 
stand the inipoilaiico of elumgo ia 
society, Ttiey have uiutured a soci* 
cty wliieh will pass ihetn hy if tliey 
do no( ehaiiire uvV// society. 

I'liere are lH\i:iniuni» siiins of such 
a restive society. Demands (or pro- 
.t^rains of independent study, univer- 
sities witliout walls, and liteiiine 
Icanting opportunities all contain a 
niessaiie. Tiiat message is that ^ocie^y 
will rind American liiijher education 
outmoded it" the structure and tunc- 
tious ot'our colleges and universities 
do not keep pace. The offspring will 
liave no need ot* its parent. 

If our colleges and universities 
have not kept pace with rapiilly 
chaiiiririg society which higher edu- 
cation has created, to vvliat extent 
can this fact be laid at tlie door of 
trustees or ascribed to tlie relation- 
sliips between policy-n^iking botiies 
in iiighor education (if tiiat's wiiat 
boards of trustees are), and the 
operating leadership in administra- 
tion (which presidents presuniablv 
are). 

The Active Hoard 

On this subject I would modify or 
possibly even retract sonielliing 1 
said three years ago, I said then. 

'MndividuuUy and collectively as 
boards they l\ave been lar too 
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aloof with respect to students, 
lacuUy, and alumni, although in 
a descending order of alootness 
as one goes fron^ students to 
alunmi. I will grant that soiwe* 
times the alootness has been tlie 
untbitunate result of a welt- 
intentioned effort by trustees (o 
stay out of 'operations and man* 
agement' as distinct from 'policy/ 
Trustees were afraid (Ijal get tint,' 
aci[uaiiiled willi students and fac- 
ully would create suspicion in 
the mind of the prcsidcJit that 
(hey were oiuHanking hin) or 
enjploying channels of eon>niuni- 
calioji that diiin^t lead through 
the president's office. Presidents 
that insecure or that autocratic 
may have been able to meet the 
needs of past decades Imi they 
will certainly not meet the nccils 
of the h)70*s, 

'*lani not suggesting that there 
are not some reasonable and de- 
fensible distinctions between op- 
erations and management on the 
one hand and policy making on 
the other; but both trustees and 
l^restdents necil lo recogni/e a 
large grey area and need to over- 
come sensitivity regarding trans- 
gressioi^s. Much better a few 
Iratisgressions than an aloof in- 
iUWsslhiUty on the (>ar( of 
trustees. And if there is so little 
confidejice and trust between a 
president and liis board that lie 
must torever be on his guard lest 
Ins authority he undermined, 
then cither he should resign or 
the trustees who have lost con- 
fidence and trust should resign.'' 
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I'oilav* MK'li jloolnoss (kis hood 
subsl;nuially rcUucoJ, l*ciliaps it is 
simply Hut oilier luoiubors of llio 
coiistilucncics in collcuos anJ uni- 
vorsitios nnally rcali/od thai trustees 
are also liumaii heiiiiis who eolleet 
pay ehecks, pay iirocery bills, a\ul 
make mistakes of jiulvimeiit even 
when ihere is no question regarding 
their i^ooJ iiUentions. I ihlnk also 
tlie etTort to ha\e younvier people 
represented on hoards of trustees 
or involved in the work of sueli 
boarvis {wlietlier students or reeent 
iiraduates) has had a salutary elTeet. 
It is not thai llie views of these 
youHi! pet^ple liavo exerted so 
marked an inlluenee on board 
deeision-inakiui!. It is nu^re (hat 
they have been able to eonmuini- 
cate baek to their eonlcniporaries 
both the eompIe\ities of operating 
eolleees and universities and liie 
cssetitially honest eomniitnient and 
eoneern of board niembers. 



It also appears (hat boards have 
been less reluetant to look into 
matters whieh in past years were 
left to the admniistralion with any 
hupnry from the, board being ipso 
flu'fo evidence of lack ofeonfidenee. 
Some nustakes undoubtedly have 
beer^ nuide ani! will continue lo he 
made on the [>ar( oT boarti members 
in this rviiartL in the sense of their 
iiettinjj entani!led in operalinns 
where tliey 'do not belong. Hut 1 
would say again, better a few trans- 
gressions than an aloofness whieh 
litnits the board lo the role of a 
rubber stamp. 



The StriMig l^vsident 

I look forward too to an age of 
str(>ng or stronger presidents, stroi^g 
in the sense tliat they are wiHing to 
deal with boards whose enthusiasms 
and Meetings of sell'-conlidcnee lead 
them into are;is where they do not 
have competence. The increased 
velocity ofhistory 1 have referred to 
demands strong boards and strong 
presidents and the two are not 
antithetical. 

I am not coming out tor an 
adversary relationship between (he 
board and its presideiit. The road to 
(he kind of consensus which I think 
must llnd its way hack into (head- 
ministration of higher education is 
one to be buill by individuals of 
persuasion and conviction not by 
a willingness (o compromise on any 
issue for the sake of tranquillity, 
Consensus produces tranquillity but 
is not necessarily reached by 
(ranqiiillity. 

hi my inior sjicech I went on to 
cmnment about alootness as 
follows: 

'i suspect tliat tliere are many 
university presidents who, if hear- 
ing me refer (o aloof trustees, 
might (tuieth' pray for a return 
to the da\^ whcii trustee aloofness 
was the norm. In many cases such 
a prayer deserves some sympathy, 
for the opposite of aloofness is 
unwarranted interference in mat- 
ters no[ proi^erly (he prerogative 
of the trustee. I'ven though the 
board of trustees may well and 



pro[VTly possess [\w iiltinuilo 
iuitliority for all iho ;K*livilics oT 
the iiistiUitioiK it luis booji a sign 
of vvisdmn Huil this unliniilod 
aiul liiial aulliorily has custom- 
arily boon liolv'LMlod to tho ad- 
ministration an^l to iho faculty 
in matters in whicl^ tho compo- 
tonco of tho latter far outweigh 
the compotoiice to be touiui in 
any boaril. It is not thai in some 
maiters faculties anvl aitmiiiistra- 
tors make no mistakes. It is only 
that they make fewer mistakes 
anil less out raucous ones in cer- 
tain areas than boarvis of trustees. 
i:i\en the same lesponsibilities." 

When I speak of strong presidents, 
I definitely do not have in mind the 
description found in tlio introduc- 
tion to a book on J he Anicridin 
Oillci^c hcsLUitl hy Michael 1). 
Cohen and James A. March, a pub- 
lication of the Carnegie Comn^ission 
on Higher IMucation scheduled to 
appear soon.^ Ihis description, 
based on a study of 42 institutions, 
large, medium at\d small, poor iind 
rich slates, 

"1110 American college presi- 
dency is a reactive job. Presidents 
tlofine the role as a responsive 
one. They worry about the con- 
corns of trustees, community 
leailers. students, faculty men^ 
hers, law enforcement otTicials. 
Tiiey see themselves as trying to 
reconcile the contlicting pressures 
on tlk* college through their at- 
tention to them, riioy allocate 



their time l>y a process that is 
largely contri)lled by the desires 
of others. Thougli they are, for 
the most part, individuals of Ci)n- 
sikleralde energy. tho\ often be- 
come tired!' 

I reali/cas 1 am sure you do. that 
this is an effort to describe the situ- 
ation as it is, not the ideal, Diis 
l>ecomes more clear in the ibllownig 
two paragraphs which I have ex- 
cerpted from this same introduction. 

**The presidency is conven- 
tional. The president conies to 
his job through a series of filters 
that lire socially conservative vis- 
a-vis his nuijor constituents, lie 
sees his job in the standard teru^s 
reported in the academic aiul 
management literature. He allo- 
cates iiis time in response to a 
series of conventional expecta- 
tions. , , . riie president cannot 
effectively argue with conven- 
tional claims on him: nor docs he 
really wish to do so. . . 

**'rhe presidency is an illusion. 
Important aspects <^f the rote 
seem to disappear on close ex- 
amination. In particular, decision- 
making in the university seems to 
result extensively from a process 
that decouples problems atul 
choices and makes the president's 
role more commonly sporadic 
and symbolic than significant. 
Compared to the lieroic expecta- 
tions he and others might have, 
the president has modest control 
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over I ho cvoius o\ ct>!lo>:o lilo. 
\'lw cotilribulions lie makes c;in 
easily be swanipeU hy outside 
events or tlie liiffvise qualities of 
uiiiversily deeision«iiiaki(tii/* 

The Tnistee as Ihnior 

Tlieinos! ditYienlt eross tlie presi- 
dent has lo bear aiul the luosi 
serious ihreal to a slronir presideney 
is tlio trvistee who has been respon- 
sible for signifieant past >:irts to the 
institution or wlio obviously is 
capable of substantial future gifts 
and who arnvjantSy attempts to use 
the power of the purse to inlluenee 
decisions properly made without 
retrarU to such past or promised 
largesse. As a foundation president 
I know all too well that close 
proNin>ity to large sums of money 
does not guarantee wisdom, A 
trustee of the kind I have described 
is more likely to be found in the 
private inslitutioi^ than in the pub* 
tic one, but he lias his counterpart 
on the boards of state universities 
in the form of trustees who attempt 
to use political power in the same 
way, particularly when that political 
power can significantly affect 
legislative appropriations to the 
university. 

The Stickler 

I trust I need not balance this 
statement at great length by detailed 
accounting of generous benefactors 
to colleges and universities who 
made no such efforts at improper 
and misguided inlluenee. American 
free enterprise at its best is repre- 
sented by such men and women 



who helped create great institutions 
or helped great institutiiMis remain 
great b\' commitments and support 
which they did not attempt (o 
translate into inlluenee in areas in 
wliieli they had no' conH^ctence. ( 
suspect ttuil some such individuals 
arc in this very room. Certainly 
m.iny of you ean add to any roster 
1 would attempt. 



But let me return to the subject 
of mejiaees on boards of truste^es. 
Another example is the trustee who 
believes he is the only one who 
knows the true and proper purposes 
of the institution or the true intent 
of the founder, and measures every 
proposid for change not on tlie basis 
of its n)eril or promise but by 
whetljcr it meets or fails to meet 
this rigid yardstick, fn^rtunately, 
such trustees are commonly inilie 
minority, are more a nuisance than 
the source of unnecessary harass- 
tiKMit, and often can be isolated or 
encapsulated. 



This brings me to a broader issue 
on which I know there exist wide 
differences of opijiion. But (his fact 
does not deter me from expressing 
?ny own strong conviction, tt tuis 
to do with publicizing divisions 
within boards of trustees, especially 
in the case of public institutions, I 
would maintain that differences 
sliould be thoroughly discussed and 
debated within the board of trustees, 
but once a consensus or a resolution 
is reached, then tlie decision slio\i!d 
liave the support of the full board. 
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UilTorcncos oi \ic\\ 

Tn nw oiw o( tlio chid sources 
of disonchantuK'nl wilii our col^ 
leges jiul uiiivvM'siiics i> i\w ptihliciis 
ijivcn lt> sik'lj ililloionccs <>) i>/)iijio/) 
within board>. A niiivorsily, oven a 
\M\bVw oiil\ in my view is not ;u\d 
sluiuld noi he a pofilioal insiitulion 
hut is houtul h) hcoiuuo siuli when 
{\w hoard of trustees does nol close 
ranks and support a decision once 
it lias iH'cn nnule. The onl\ jvisl 
course (or the outvoted trustee. \( 
his convictions arc stion^: enon^^li 
iuul the unportance of the mailer 
under discussion ureal enou^jh. is to 
resign, 

I'his is what I saivl vvorvl Tor word 
on ilti>. suhjcct tlirec ycvUs ago- ll 
an\ thing. I hold Die same view 
e\en more st rough . I do nol ohject 
111 a trustee saying "WclK I was 
outvoted on ihat one. I believe llie 
reasons Tor \\\\ pv\silion are still 
valid, hut I ahide hy the majority 
viccision of {he hoatd" if lie lets it 
go at that. Hut it he then proeceds 
to heap abuse on those with whom 
he disagreed, and I know o( in- 
stances o( such, then \\\ niy view he 
is no longer lit to be a UKMuher of 
that particular bt)ard. 

Ihese ihuslratiiHis of iiulividual 
anil collective board behavior serve 
to make plain that anv ii\stitution 
needs a strong board ainl a strong 
president. In a board thai is gen- 
erally weak the president is left 
without critically in)porlanl allies in 
dcaHng with the kinds oV menaces I 
have described, If otiier nuMnbers of 



the board simply defer to the in- 
dividUvd of past or promised large 
henetactions solely Invausc of his 
tinancial rote, then the prcsideiU's 
task is comph'cated ahnost beyond 
cndina/ice or i'apa!>j)ity, 

Confrontation with the ntisguided 
and sclf-in)in)rtafU Ij'pes [ luivv 
ilescribed usually serves only to 
preci)>itale a crisis. The choices 
open to a president are well de- 
scribed in metaphor by Cohen and 
March from wi\ose iiew book i 
ijuoted earlier. **ff \ou put a n)an 
in a boat and tell him to plot a 
course, he can take one of three 
views of his task, tic catt lloat with 
ti\c curre{U> and winds, letting them 
take him wherever they wish; he can 
select a destination and try to use 
full power to go directly to it re- 
gardless of the current or winds;or 
lie can select a ilestination ami use 
ins rudder and sails to let the eur- 
reiUs and wind eventtially take liin^ 
where he wants to go. On the whole, 
wc (Itink conscioits luu'vorsity lead- 
ership is properls' seen in the third 
lighl^'. 

I.et UK' (urn to something I s;u\i 
three years ago with which I now 
.stroiigly tlisagree: the role of con- 
sensus. I sair! then. I'lierc is also 
the president who looks upon him- 
self i)n!y as mediator or conipro- 
nuser. sometimes timidly so. as he 
seeks the safe consensus of opinirni 
amoiig iiis board. Ihis is the sure 
nmte .to standing still or stagnation. 
I hcre is no standing still. Hither the 
institution moves forward or loses 
ground. Compromise and consersus, 
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wlKMi thoy mailers of tuiuLh 

iiKMiUil acxuloniic [nincipfo, aro not 
rhc marks of loaJorsliip and do not 
a>nstiliUo a prodiictivo rosponso to 
iho noais of tho instil ul ion or of 
tlio society itscr\cs. I do not ipiarrcl 
with compromise and consensus 
seeking, with respect to secondary 
or uniniportani nKillcrs. but their 
application to central issues is the 
Mire roail to institutional sterility". 

f am still opposoil to presidential 
timidity and to mediation as the 
primary futiclion of the president. 
But I believe now that 1 then gave 
the concept of consensus a perverse 
twist. The effecting of consensus 
can he an important part of the 
skill of the strong presiJeul. In fact, 
I bch'evethat in our society generally 
and in education particularly we 
have seen the unhappy development 
of the ailversary relationship as the 
usual route to decision-niakuig. My 
present concept of consensus seek* 
ing is not one based on a willingness 
to retreat. The verb I would use 
with the noun is '1ianuner'\ Con- 
sensus must frequently be lianv 
mered out. It can often be a diftlcult 
process consuming much energy. 

The Doicot 

Higher Cihication particularly h;vs 
a chance to lead the way in demon- 
strating to other important man- 
made institutions tliat to heal our 
society we will have to turn again 
to the processes and attitUiles repre- 
sented by consensus, 

I have coined a name tor another 
trustee type I wonki inveigh against: 



'Moicot'' (it rtunies witli boycott). 
The letters in *Moicot** stand for 
"dottcr of i's and crosser i)f t\s/* It 
is not tny intention to single out 
lawyers on university boards of 
trustees for flagellation but I nuist 
go so far as to add that mo^t lioicots 
I k n o w a re la w y e rs . The y lo v e 
nothing more than to discover in 
a footnote to a report presented for 
the hoard's perusal liiat a comma 
has been incorrectly used in place 
of the proper semi-colon. Often 
doicots seem to be motivated by a 
desire to demonstrate that they 
have read every word of the docu- 
ment they are correcting. Such 
careful reading is to bo encouraged 
but it should liavo as its priJnary 
objective grasping the substance and 
the content, not the form, of the 
document. 

A Ualancc of Strength 

Just as a strong board can do 
much to insure a strong presidency, 
so ean a strong president do much 
to develop a strong board. First, he 
nuist decide how mucli his trustees 
need to know lo function effectively 
and then how to insure that what 
information they are given they in 
fact read and understand. He jnust 
decide also how important personal 
advanced briefing is of intlividnal 
trustees and liow much of his lime 
and energy properly should be de- 
voted lo the process. He must bo- 
ware of the dangers of ''information 
overload/* providing trustees witli 
so much information and material 
that they camiot possibly digest it. 
Most trustees understandably react 
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to inromi.uion o\orto»ul hy iiiot- 
fcclivc skiiiiniin^ ol' Hio nuiU'ria! 
provided or a rohkiaiu\* to look at 
any ol* it at all. InadoqiMto inl'orina- 
tioii or partial disdosun' is to lu» 
avoidoil also. 

The prosidont should also be 
prepared lor diseouraiicnieiil. do 
matter what he tries with respeet 
to some nienihers ol" his hoard. At 
one extreme there will be the nit- 
piekers who will Hnd their nits 
whether the iuVonnation provided 
is seonty or overdone. At the other 
extreme will he llie conHdenl i\o^- 
matists vvt\o obviously haven*t even 
seanned their honiework, regardless 
ot' its extetU, The latter are the Hrst 
to give themselves away» although 
this does not hgiiten the presivleiu's 
burden in dealing with them. 



A related and ecpudly itnporl;iiit 
question is liow to get trustees who 
are not on key eonimittoes involved 
in the alYairsof the institution. The 
simple answer is to put every trustee 
on a key eonuuiltee. but. depending 
on the si/e ot* the total hoard, this 
ean make eommiltee work eumber- 
some rather tlvjn ertleient. There is 
also such :\ thing as h.iving nnover- 
organi/ed board of trustees in the 
sense that the eommittee structure 
and channels of referral are such 
that any single issue gets presented, 
discussed a)id decided at so ninny 
levels that by tlie lime of final 
aetion by the full board most nicm- 
bers teel they have spent two to 
three times the energy and the 
attention the issue deserves. 



Ironically, how often does a 
board get invited to Jiseuss its 
methods ol" operation, and to raise 
questions of information, to have 
adeciuate background briefing? New 
inembers are reluctant to question 
practices from the hoary past. Older 
members may be resigned to the 
practices that are lieing followed. 1 
know^ a tew boards on whose belialf 
it would be a lieallhy thing to make 
provisions for a thorough discussion 
of lliese matters, hut innovation and 
experiment must exleml far beyond 
board practices and proeeduresand 
the relation of the presiilent to such 
practices and procedures. 

Concern for the Whole 

It is, of course, unrealistic if not 
pointless to talk of trustec-president 
relations unrelated to the other 
constituencies in the aca<lemic com- 
munity. Students, laculties. and 
ahnnni are denumding, and deserve 
a role different tYoni that which 
tliey have filled in the past, liach 
group is a vested interest, luirdly 
unselfish and unbiased in its own 
views. Boards of trustees must be 
above vested interest, difficult 
though it may be for the ordinary 
mortal who is a trustee to achieve 
such an Olympian view. 1 cannot 
condenui too strongly the trustee 
wlio looks upon his responsibility 
as that of representing and protect* 
ing a department, division, or con- 
stituency of the university or of 
society, althcnjgh 1 nuist admit to a 
(ong string of failures in my own 
career attempting to persuade fel- 
low trustees of the rightness of my 
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poitu o\ \w\\. IIk' L'lioJ Inisloo is 
(ho OHO who h.is coikoiii lor (ho 
wholo iiistilufion jiul for .ill of tho 
sooioiy in which it oporalos. 

Lot nio turn a^mu to soniothiiiij I 
viiit ihroo \\\irs i\\io \o w lucli I now 
tako o\coption. I spc^ko of tho v:ravo 
• ilouhtsl hail ootK'orniiii: tho \sisdoin 
of stiulonl .Hh! faouUv roprosonla- 
tion on hoards ot'irustoos. My viow 
was tliat ono mark oT tho good 
univorsity prosidont is his ahility to 
loar.'c aiul inulorslaful the \ious ol 
stiulojils and laouliy and coniniuni- 
oato llioiu to tlio Inxird of trustoos. 
My prosonl slow is that whilo tho 
prosidoiU shtuild still possoss (his 
kijul i>l\ski)l as a ooniniunioalor, ono 
of tho ohiot' vahios of sliulonl and 
tacully roprosonlation oonios Ironi 
tho Tact that student and faouhy 
board ropro.sontativos loarti to tfioir 
ploasant siirpriso tliat most triistoos 
aro ahio and oomniittod to iho host 
intorosts of tho institution, aro 
human/ and possoss both s(ron,eths 
and tVailtios. In short, tho yroator 
importanoo ot' sludont and laouliy 
roprosontativos has boon in llio di- 
rootion of oomnunu'cating will) tlio 
rost of tho oollouv or univorsity 
oonslituonoy and not to tho board 
on boh::irof tluit oonslituonoy, 

It must also bo adraitKHl tiuu [h\s 
imfuirtant rolo oan b^* tilled simply 
by haviuii oliicial lau non-votin^i 
motubors ol' iho board or of its 
oommittoos wl)o aro situlonts and 
raouUy. I would also ar^^uc that 
tnoro appropriate and usofui is 
having faculls from othor institu- 
Ikms on tho board rathor than iVoni 
tho boariTsown institutioiK 



riio oonlral ooiK'orn should not 
bo with ha\ing a voto but with 
havini! a voioo. Studonts» laoulty, 
and othor mombors of tho univor- 
sit\^ ooninumity siiould bo iioard 
dirootly and iVoquonliy by Iho 
trusioos. \fakint! suro tha> ovoryono 
islKMrd isonool*tho most important 
rosponsihilitios a Irustoo lias. It 
noods also to bo niado plain that 
tistoniuiz to all inonibors of tho 
aoadomio oonununity doos jtol moan 
that t!io prosidont is lo bo hy-passod 
in tho proooss of oonununioating to 
tho board llio views ot^ students and 
laotdty. Tlio president still sl^ould 
retaiti tho important responsibility 
of woi^ihiiii! and evaluatini! ilisparato 
views I ron) his entire const it uonoy. 
wheclior such views are made known 
directly to Iho board by othor 
means or not. The prosidont is hi 
the best in^sition to present a bab 
anooil and oomprohonsive report of 
hulividua! altitudes and opinions. 

The unionization of faculty is 
another new olomont affocliiii; tho 
relations botwwMi Che prosiilonj and 
tho board of trustees. The presi- 
dent's rolo and authority and tho 
tile disoliarge of the responsibilities 
of tlio trustees aro already becom- 
ing matters subject to bargaining. 
The trend is ahnost certainly in the 
direction of reducing tiio range of 
iVeedoin of action and docisior) by 
bolii prosidotits and boards. A pow- 
erful faculty union can turn the 
presidency into a mediator's or 
negotiators jof) or make of the 
president merely a bulTor between 
tho faculty and tlio board. Promo- 
tion and tenure for faculty aro in 
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rioicK nKvhanio.il rtdos. It is ijuiio 
possible that now admiiiislralions 
will incroasitigly tiiut llUMiisohos 
iiiiahio to o\orl any iiHluonco on 
llw liHulaiiKMitat course aiul nature 
of the iitstitnttojK particularly uiien 
a now sense of ilireelion seenis 
oveuiue. 

Cnriuusly or interestingly or 
ainusini:K\ or periiaj^s all of these, 
it is now heinii suiigested that the 
only way to counter the potential 
power of a unioni/eJ facult) is to 
liave a unioni/cil stuJeiu IhhI>. 
-\feetiniis on a luilional scale are 
alre.uly takiUii place to consider the 
lorniaiion ol siuUent unions- Aiul 
in some cases rjon-acaJenne [>ers<)n- 
nel, tniioni/e^l loni! aeoMre JenKuut- 
inv! that l\uyaininir be tlircelly with 
tlie hoarj of trustees anJ not 
tlirouiili the administration witii 
respect to their conipensatioti and 
workiui! couiiitions. 

I hope for this ^roup. I necvl not 
dwell on the critical dilYerences 
between ruiuu'uLr a busiru'ss and 
running? an acadeniie instUulion, 
I-Ot us not dismiss this consideration 
too li^ulitly for alread> in cj number 
ofstates sell-appointed businessmen 
have t'ortued management and cost 
survey teams, and while- liicy have 
directed tiieir attention to all as- 
pects of stale LH)vernnjcntal opera- 
tions, public higher education has 
beeti one of their cluef concorns, 
Many such welbintenti(uied individ- 
uals need to be told diplomatiealiy 
but Hrmly that tuiancial analysis 
does have an in^portant role to play 



in the nunuieentcnt ol" hiiiher educa- 
tion hut such analysis, useful anvl 
ctTeetise ihouvih it is in uncovering 
problems and issues, seldom by 
ilseir ci>nlains the answers to these 
proiden^s and issues. Just as educa- 
liiui is too iniportant a matter to 
be left solely to educators, it is 
much too important a matter lobe 
(cH solely to businessmen. 

At the Ssime time academic ad- 
nunistralors should not be too de- 
fensive with respect to such in- 
quiries and imder no circmnstance 
should dismiss them out of hand. 
Alter all. hasn't the reverse kind of 
inijuiry been eve!) more usual and 
oflen in the public interest? I refer 
to Ihe kind of critical insestiiiation 
of business methods and operations 
made by collcize and unisersily 
faculty, 

A New Approach 

With res]iect to operating a uni- 
versity in businesslike fashion I do 
have a suiigcdion to make. Why iiot 
take all tiu)se aspects of university 
administration and management 
which are closely akin to business 
operations and tiirn them over to 
separate and completely independ- 
ent orgam'/atii>ns? The university 
president, his achuinislralive col- 
leagues, and members of the board 
of trustees could then devote their 
time to the main academic functions 
of the institution, iti addition to the 
obvious operations such as dormi- 
tories, dining halls, and bookstores. 
A good deal of api^lied research, as 
distinct from basic research, anti, 
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Iv 1kiik1K\1 in (his lasliion. Some 
hoiviics liavi' sugiZcstcU tiuil own 
coim^iviling uiul tiuidancc shoudt bo 
provKlcd by such an ;irran^oincn(. 
ifcro I woukt (akc siion^Jt o\cc}>li^>n 
since 1 it\ink tluu Ihc cdiicalion;*! 
process Hscir, whcii ptuporly di* 
roctoih is moiUiaUy coufisciliag and 
iiuuhuKW Uul lcl*s !uM lake rolu^o 
in iniyono*s preconceptions unlit sve 
havcliiKla hard look at the juoNUnd 
cons. 

Huu last poitu is intended to be 
a serious one. New approaches to 
ihe structure and I'undion o}' the 
universily nnist be tried, Noiliing 
should be turned down sin^ply be- 
cause of any arbitrary and prior 
assumption cnunanalinii iVoni old- 
timers Hke nie who conlulcnlly 
proclaim that somcthin,^ won't 
work, their wealth of experience 
(ells tlkMO no. 

I am afraid I may have wandered 
over too broad a terrain. IVrhaps 1 
should J>avc talked ot sucli things as 
''the essence of the trustee tunc- 
tion/'*Uhe basic responsibilities" of 
the board, or how inielligcntly to 
delegate authorivy without abdi- 
cating responsibility, empiiasi/ing 
the importance of u continuing 
assessment of the institution's pur- 
pose*iUnl ils pkumed evolution. My 
paper would have been more schob 
arly and my credentials more evi* 
dent. 1 apologize, even though half- 
heartediy. Son\ewh;a sellisiily I can 
say th.'U if you have k-afiied nothing. 
I leel much better tor having bared 
my sou!. 



I he Uule of Reason 



And now I turn to a final geii* 
erali/ation which nuy be Ihe most 
imporlani one I will have made. U 
is thai unless the rule of reason in 
our colleges and universities is 
stoutly defended and, unhappily, in 
some instances, simply restored, 
then nothing else we do will matter. 
Discussion of prcsident*trustee rein- 
lions will be an iiile e.xercise. 
Chanted thai substantial and prompt 
changes in our universities seem 
imperative Jhese institutions, never- 
tlieless, represent magnificent Iri- 
umphs of the luuuau spirit because 
they were founded and have existed 
on tlie basis of tlie rule of reason.. 
Clreal diversity and great crea- 
tivity are their hallmark. While di- 
versity atui creativity inevitably 
produce stresses and strains, il is 
because the rule of the university 
has been the rule of reason that it 
has reached the heights it has and 
played so critical a role in tlie mold- 
ing of our present society. To main- 
tain iks integrity in the tuidst of 
these stresses ami strains is the 
universiiy\s n)ost important task. 
The most powerful force in sustain- 
ing its integrity is that represented 
by rational thought rationnlty con- 
ducted, rile students* questions re- 
garding relevance, me faculties' de- 
mand for participation in decision- 
making, the trustees' rciiuirement 
that facidty be made accountable, 
and the insistence of alunmi that 
the old values they knew are the 
only Vidid ones all these n)ust 
submit to reason. 
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Alul why c\|\xt sduionls [o be 
JcvolccI to lluil aim iT thcii UmcIkts 
and llio inslituiioirs akiniinistrjlors 
s!nnv naught hut conlcinpl for it? 
Wo arc also wittiossiivj a rosort to 
unreason hy those who loah/o that 
they arc lo>ini» ihc slru^,o!o wlicn Iho 
rules are rational otios. 



Nolhinii 1 have been saying about 
reason is intemieil tor a nioinenl lo 
suiigest that there is no room in lite 
or in the university tor enu)lion or 
jH)htieal aetion or suhjoetive opin- 
ion or oilier non-rationa! proe- 
esses or aetiviiies. The point is that 
the university^ basic aea^tenue 
busitiess nuist not be eon J ueteit on 
these bases. To abjure reason is to 
briiii! the tlownt'all oTllie university 
an<l with it t!ie one institution in 
soeiety tledieatetl lirst and foretnost 
to rational thought anil rational 
aetion. 



Ihls eonmiiinienl ot' the univer- 
sity does not always beget under- 
standing and loleraneein the outside 
world. Positions taken by faeulty 
members or other individuals in the 
aeadeniie eonnnnnity, even though 
arrived at through the use of reason, 
nuiy proihiee iuv»lilily in the alutn* 
nus or the prospeetive donor or the 
state legislator. Mere the trustee^s 
responsil^ihty Is elear: lo detend 
auvt protect and to nurture the rule 
ol" reason. Tor the maintenance of 
liie integrity of the university is 
precisely wliat is in the best interest 
oT the ahnnnus, the donor, the 
poiilieiiMK or the average eili/en. 
Ignore, I'orget, or disagree with 
anything I have said, but do anyol* 
these tliings with respect to the rule 
of reason and you will have sounded 
the death knell of' one of modern 
man's most magniricenl aeliieve- 
tnents, the American eoliege and 
university. 
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